REMINISCENCES

ard Burton was as gentle, as modest, and as patient in
striving to enlighten folks like myself, when we had
sense enough to seek for enlightenment, as I had known
Richard Owen to be when answering the question of
some diffident admirer on some problem of natural
history.

My son, who was a great admirer of Richard Burton,
having perhaps caught the flame of admiration in the
first instance from the ardour of Algernon Swinburne,
came to know the Burtons well in those later days, and,
indeed, worked with Lady Burton in the preparation of
a condensed and popular version of Burton's rendering
of * The Thousand and One Nights.' Some lines on Bur-
ton, written by my son, were inscribed, at the wish of
his widow, on the tomb of the great traveller at Mort-
lake, I remember hearing Burton speak with an anger,
which in those later days found only quiet expression,
about some of the extravagant stories which had made
their way into print about him, and about his alleged
indifference to the lives of others where the accomplish-
ment of any personal object of his became endangered.
Some of those tales I had read so often in print that I
came to regard them as unquestionably authentic, and
Burton assured me that he had contradicted them again
and again without being able to shake the popular faith
in their truth. It was of course the old familiar ex-
perience : a telling story is put into print and everyone
reads and remembers it; it is contradicted on authority,
and of those who read the story not one in twenty sees <.
the contradiction. My later memories of Burton are
full of nothing but admiration. All the aggressiveness,
the antagonism, the dogmatic self-assertion, the desire
to startle and shock which had brought on him severe
criticisms at a former part of his career had passed
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